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are to be found in the records of many towns,1 more
especially seaports. It is true that the burgesses of many
towns and the tenants of many religious houses were
theoretically exempt from paying these dues, but it is
probable that the delay and worry of proving such ex-
emption was often felt to be a greater loss than payment.
So far as the alien importer was concerned, although
there was no such thing as a protective duty-(the import
of an article was either prohibited altogether or un-
restrained), he might find himself called upon to pay
a higher, even a double, import duty on all his mer-
chandise. This policy of discriminating against the
alien, combined with the continual harassing of the
unfortunate foreign merchants, induced many alien
settlers to take out letters of naturalization, and the
long lists of these in the fifteenth century 2 show how
numerous arid widespread these aliens were. Coming
for the most part from Flanders and the Low Countries,
they settled not only in London and the other great
towns, but in the smaller market towns and villages
throughout the country, exercising their variotrs trades
as goldsmiths, clothmakers, leather-workers, and so
forth. In London in particular the foreign element was
very large from an early date, and, as a result of the
invitation issued by Edward III to foreign cloth-workers
and their exemption from the control of the native
clothiers* gild, we have the exceptional occurrence of
a gild of alien weavers. This gild, itself divided by the
rivalries and quarrels of the Flemings and Brabanters,3
1  e. g. ibid., 199, 234; Woodruff, Hist, of Fovdwich, 32-5.
2  See, e. g., Cat. of Pat. Rolls 1429-36, 537-88.
8 Riley, Mems. of London, 346.